A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Defense  EEiobilizatioEi  assignEEionts  have  been 
given  27  staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to 
facilitate  communication  between  government  agencies 
and  educational  institutions.  Each  of  the  staff  members 
will  channel  information  on  one  particular  type  of  de¬ 
fense  problem  or  activity. 

Probe  of  GI  education,  which  has  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  $11,000,000,000  or  thereabouts  to  date,  will  be 
started  the  first  week  in  December  by  a  House  committee 
under  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Teague  (D-Tex.).  The  in¬ 
vestigation  (for  which  Congress  appropriated  $30,000  be¬ 
fore  its  adjournment)  is  expected  to  be  as  much  of  an 
inquiry  into  Veterans  Administration  handling  of  the  GI 
Bill  educational  program  as  it  is  into  school  abuses. 

Local  filEU  censorsbip  has  been  upheld  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Last  month,  in  spurning  review  of 
a  federal  circuit  court  decision  which  sanctioned  banning 
of  the  movie  Lost  Boundaries  by  the  City  of  Atlanta,  the 
high  court  once  again  indicated  that  it  does  not  plan  to 
reverse  an  earlier  decision  (1915)  that  the  free  speech 
amendment  cannot  be  extended  to  cover  motion  pictures. 
Last  month  the  court  also  (1)  set  aside  a  ruling  of 
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Florida  state  courts  barring  a  Negro  from  unrestricted 
use  of  a  publicly-owned  golf  course  (2)  refused  to  re¬ 
consider  its  June  decision  backing  U.  S.  rights  to  oil¬ 
bearing  coastal  lands  off  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

BaEES  on  aEnusesnent  construction,  an¬ 
nounced  10  days  ago  by  the  newly  created  Nat.  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority,  cover  recreational  and  entertainment 
structures  built  by  schools.  Specifically  exempted: 
gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  where  incidental  to  a 
building  used  for  general  classroom,  laboratory  or  other 
instructional  purposes.  The  order  does  not  affect  con¬ 
struction  already  under  way,  nor  repair  and  maintenance 
of  existing  structures;  and  it  does  not  apply  to  projects 
whose  total  cost  is  under  $5,000. 

Another  new  regulation:  for  federal  advance  planning 
loans,  school  districts  now  must  submit  proof  that  build¬ 
ing  projects  either  (1)  contribute  directly  to  defense 
operations,  or  (2)  meet  essential  and  immediate  civilian 
needs.  All  applications  currently  on  file  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities  Service,  which  administers  the  program, 
are  being  reviewed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro¬ 
posed  buildings  meet  the  new  criteria. 

Incidentally,  districts  seeking  federal  money  under  re¬ 
cent  legislation  benefiting  schools  whose  enrollments  are 
swollen  by  government  activities  should  apply  for  aid 
through  slate  education  agencies.  Application  forms,  to 
be  available  by  mid-month,  will  ask  statistics  on  extent  of 
“federal  impact”  on  school  population  and  finances. 

Large-scale  building  prograEUS  requiring 
state  aid  will  be  considered  by  many  legislatures  during 
their  next  lawmaking  sessions.  As  part  of  election  prom¬ 
ises,  such  programs  now  are  the  subject  of  political  debate 
in  Ohio,  South  Carolina.  Florida,  Georgia,  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Utah,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Hearings  on  military  manpower  policies 

will  be  started  November  10  by  the  Senate  Preparedness 
subcommittee.  Called  by  Chairman  Johnson  (D-Tex.), 
they  will  center  around  new  draft  proposals,  including 
L^niversal  Military  Service,  a  plan  which  would  combine 
Selective  Service  with  the  long-contemplated  Universal 
Military  Training  program. 

Like  UMT,  Universal  Military  Service  would  call  up  all 
physically  fit  18-year-olds  for  basic  training.  But  active 
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service,  rather  than  entry  into  one  of  the  Reserves,  would 
follow  the  training  period.  A  youth  who  failed  to  meet 
physical  requirements  would  be  trained  for  a  defense 
job  or  for  civilian  defense  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Univers¬ 
ities  last  month,  most  educators  favored  two-year  military 
service  for  all  youth. 

Draft  defrrmpnt  for  toachors  may  be  re¬ 
quested  under  the  rule  which  places  a  registrant  in  Class 
II-A  if  his  job  is  necessary  to  national  health,  safety  or 
interest — and  if  a  replacement  cannot  be  found.  Should 
local  boards  withhold  the  deferment,  the  teacher  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  state,  then  national  boards. 

Draft  leniency  toward  students,  incidentally,  provoked 
resignation  of  a  local  Selective  Service  board  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thews,  S.  C.,  last  month.  “The  policy  which  permits  local 
boards  to  defer  college  students  is  unfair  to  the  poorer 
boys  who  can’t  go  to  school,”  it  explained. 

In  New  York  City,  a  federal  court  is  considering  the 
draft  status  of  an  NYU  night  school  student.  Carrying 
12  semester  hours,  he  is  demanding  deferment  privileges 
equal  to  those  granted  full-time  college  students. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Legal  Status  of  School  Bus  Insurance,”  Madaline  Kinter  Remm- 
lein.  School  &  College  Management,  Oct.  1950.  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  ( Weaknesses  in  school  bus  insurance  laws.) 


Adminintration 


SohnolN  will  bo  In  fho  limoliySht  starting  Sun¬ 
day,  November  S,  first  day  of  American  Education  Week. 
One  project  increasingly  prominent  in  school  plans  this 
year :  an  Education-Business  day,  when  school  staffs  w'hich 
have  visited  businesses  and  industries  invite  their  former 
hosts  to  schools.  (See  “Unsetting  ‘Open  School  Week’  Plans,” 
PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Now  sorvloo  for  oltizons’  sohool  groups 

has  been  started  by  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for 
Public  Schools.  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  This 
month  and  periodically  hereafter,  it  will  release  a  four- 
page  news  sheet  on  activities  of  the  Nat.  Commission  and 
achievements  of  local  organizations  dedicated  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  schools. 

The  commission,  incidentally,  will  conduct  its  third 
regional  workshop  November  17  and  18  in  Reno,  Nev. 


Cost  of  driver  training  averages  S34  per  student,  ^  Pi 

according  to  an  Amer.  Automobile  Assn,  survey  of  courses  B  _ 

in  529  high  schools.  Sc  reported  J.  E,  O’Neill  of  Fresno,  ^ 
Calif.,  chairman  of  the  AAA’s  traffic  safety  committee,  at  Ne 
an  association  meeting  last  month. 

In  view  of  resultant  cuts  in  accident  costs,  such  train-  by 
ing  is  a  bargain,  he  emphasized.  Since  past  studies  reveal  for 
that  drivers  who  have  received  school  driving  instruction  cou 
are  only  half  as  likely  to  become  involved  in  accidents  as  of  i 

others,  it  stands  to  reason,  he  said,  that  expansion  of  high  oral 

school  driver  education  could  sharply  reduce  the  nation’s  on 

economic  loss  due  to  highway  mishaps — now  reckoned  at  ^  rol® 
upwards  of  $2,000,000,000  annuallv.  (For  another  report  on  J  hov 
dnver  education,  see  TE.4CHING  METHODS  &  PROBLEMS.) 

l| 


To  promote  schools  in  Florida^  the  state 
education  association  is  distributing  special  auto  plates 
bearing  the  message  “Better  Schools  Make  Better  Com¬ 
munities.”  Sold  to  teachers,  parents  and  other  citizens 
interested  in  schools,  the  plates  can  go  above  front  bump¬ 
ers,  for  Florida  requires  that  cars  carry  license  plates  at 
the  rear  only. 

The  unique  idea  is  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  greater  legislative  appropriation  for  schools. 


Forthcoming  policy  statements  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and  A  ASA  will 
concern  (1)  the  role  of  schools  in  national  security  (2) 
citizens’  organizations  in  support  of  education  (3)  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  and  (4)  adult  education.  ^ 

Forecast  for  colleges:  “A  financial  hurricane.”  P 
The  warning  came  last  month  from  Dr.  Henry  M.  W’riston,  ' 
president  of  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Universities.  He  declared 
that  colleges  and  universities,  most  of  which  already  are 
operating  in  the  red,  face  an  enrollment  decline  of  30  to 
40%  regardless  of  final  student  deferment  policies. 

For  the  period  of  partial  mobilization,  he  explained, 
colleges  and  universities  can  expect  no  new  federal  support 
and  less  state  assistance,  while  costs  will  go  up  and  regis-  \ 
trations  will  go  down.  Some  schools  will  be  forced  to  f 
close,  few  if  any  new  ones  will  be  opened,  he  predicted. 

As  for  expansion  of  community  colleges:  “Out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.”  he  said. 
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Alonumenfal  job  for  school  improvement  inch 
has  been  completed  by  regional  associations,  which  this  Cou; 

fall  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  the  Evaluativt  25  ii 

Criteria,  an  instrument  for  measuring  success  of  second-  Nov 

ary  schools.  The  book  is  being  distributed  by  the  Amer.  Geo) 

Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Matl 


\\S.\  national  convention  in  1D52  will  be 
replaced  by  three  regional  meetings,  the  association’s 
executive  committee  has  announced.  Dates  and  places 
have  not  been  selected. 

New  edneation  commissioner  in  New  York 

is  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  who  has  served  as  acting  com¬ 
missioner  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Francis  T.  Spaulding 
last  March,  Commissioner  Wilson  is  said  to  be  the  first 
person  to  attain  the  top  education  post  in  New  York 
through  the  ranks  of  the  State  Education  Department. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Is  Tenure  Advisable  for  Superintendents?”  Eugene  F.  Conant. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (Rather 
than  working  for  tenure,  superintendents  should  strive  for  better 
public  relations,  long-term  contracts  and  higher  salaries,  accoriint 
to  the  author,  school  superintendent  in  Johnston,  N.Y.) 

“Program  Scheduling,”  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  Oct.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(Five  articles  on  techniques  for  scheduling  classes.) 

The  “PR”  Guide.  Division  of  Press  &  Radio  Relations.  NEA,  1201 
I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  I9p.  I5c.  (A  handbook  listing  113 
aids — books,  pamphlets,  films  and  filmstrips — for  use  in  school 
public  relations  programs.) 
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Professional  Relations 


yew  home-sludy  courNe  for  teachers  is 

“How  to  Teach  World  Relations  in  High  School,”  offered 
by  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  sponsored  by  the  Araer.  Assn, 
for  the  United  Nations.  Bringing  graduate  credit,  the 
course  is  designed  to  train  teachers  in  developing  units 
of  study,  includes  ( 1 )  a  general  introduction  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  of  education,  and  to  facts  and  ideas 
on  world  relations  t2)  techniques  for  presenting  world 
relations  study  to  students  (3)  information  on  where  and 
how  to  obtain  world  relations  materials. 

Upsetting  *^Open  School  Week”  plans, 

organized  high  school  teachers’  groups  in  New  York  City 
have  announced  that  their  boycott  of  after-hour  work  (in 
protest  to  present  salary  levels)  precludes  late  afternoon 
or  evening  conferences  with  parents. 

For  many  years.  New  York  City  schools  have  presented 
special  programs  for  parents  and  have  conducted  parent- 
teacher  conferences  during  American  Education  Week — 
Open  School  Week  in  New  York.  Although  the  school 
administration  intends  to  continue  the  custom  this  year, 
many  teachers’  organizations  predict  that  the  week  will 
be  a  flop. 

An  unusual  apartment  hullding  will  go  up 
in  Omaha  this  year.  To  be  built  by  the  Omaha  Education 
Assn.,  it  will  have  61  apartment  units  for  teachers. 

Pay  differential  between  sexes  in  Maine 
schools  has  grown  from  $300  annually  before  World  War 
11  to  more  than  $600  annually  in  some  localities  at  present, 
according  to  a  State  Teachers  Assn,  committee  which  is 
urging  equal  salary  legislation.  Its  arguments  for  such  a 
law:  (1)  according  to  a  committee  survey,  60%  of  women 
teachers  in  the  state  are  responsible  for  support  of  others 
(2)  Maine  has  a  law  requiring  equal  pay  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  (3)  there  is  no  evidence  that  equal  pay  reduces 
the  proportion  of  men  teachers,  for  of  11  states  which 
have  had  such  legislation  for  at  least  five  years,  four  have 
a  higher  proportion  of  men  teachers  than  is  average  for 
the  country. 

A’ovember  Is  Jammed  with  conventions, 

including  three  national  teachers’  meetings.  The  Nat. 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  convenes  November  21  to 
25  in  Milwaukee;  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
November  23  to  25  in  Minneapolis;  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  and  Central  Assn,  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers,  November  24  and  25  in  Chicago. 

"September  Field  Experience”  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  part  of  professional  training  at  the  Ohio  State 
U.  College  of  Education.  A  prelude  to  full-time  student 
teaching  and  eventual  internship,  the  program  is  volun¬ 
tary,  consists  of  students  serving  as  non-paid  staff  assist¬ 
ants  in  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  in  return  for 
opportunity  to  observe  a  school  open  and  organize  for 
the  year’s  work.  * 

Selection  of  the  school  is  up  to  the  student.  But  he  is 
advised  to  choose  one  (other  than  his  own  senior  high 
school)  within  commuting  distance  of  his  home.  Then 


the  College  of  Education  communicates  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  explaining  the  program,  later  requests  that  a 
report  be  sent  on  the  student’s  work  during  the  period. 

Besides  providing  introductory  field  experience,  the 
project  helps  maintain  good  public  relations  with  schools 
and  makes  public  school  administrators  more  aware  of 
their  important  role  in  teacher  education,  according  to 
L.  O.  Andrews,  who  describes  the  program  in  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  Ohio  State  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Internship,  Harold  //.  Stephenson.  Bur.  of  Educational  Research 
Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  35p.  50c. 
(Study  of  internship  for  secondary  school  teachers,  as  conducted 
by  40  colleges  and  universities,  and  proposals  for  establishment  of 
an  internship  program  for  the  U.  of  W yoming.) 

Character  and  Citizenship  Education  —  A  Syllabus  for  Use  in 
Teacher  Training,  Vernon  Jones.  NEA,  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  149p.  $1.  (A  course  outline  developed  at  a  Clark  U. 
workshop  under  sponsorship  of  the  Palmer  Foundation.) 

The  Story  of  Me.  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525  W. 
120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (A  booklet  to  interest  high  school  students  in 
the  teaching  profession.  It  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Manhasset  school  system.) 


Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 


Modern  schools  are  too  easy.  Dean  Willard  B. 
Spalding  of  the  Illinois  U.  College  of  Education  told  a 
conference  of  elementary  school  principals  in  Illinois  last 
month.  Too  many  children,  he  said,  spend  school  time 
dawdling  and  carrying  on  inane  activities  in  workbooks, 
thereby  developing  in  their  early  years  habits  of  laziness 
which  they  hold  throughout  their  school  life. 

Schools  have  not  deteriorated  in  recent  years,  Dean 
Spalding  emphasized;  but  the  world  has  changed,  de¬ 
manding  more  of  them.  Hence,  education  must  not  be  as 
good  as  that  given  the  past  generation,  but  must  be  much 
better.  The  challenge  to  schools  today,  he  said,  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  improvement  of  the  personal-social  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  individual  (here  schools  are  doing  their  out¬ 
standing  job,  he  believes),  but  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
an  educational  program  which  will  make  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  student’s  intellectual  capacity. 

In  grading  stndent  drivers  who  receive  both 
classroom  and  behind-the-wheel  instruction,  mastery  of 
study  material  should  be  given  greater  weight  than  actual 
driving  ability,  according  to  Driver  Education  Teacher 
Carl  John  Pempek  of  the  Maine  Township  high  school, 
Des  Plaines,  111.  Although  it  takes  practice  to  manipulate 
a  car  properly,  once  achieved  the  skill  is  retained,  he 
contends.  On  the  other  hand,  rules  of  the  road  can  be 
learned  more  quickly,  but  are  easily  forgotten  unless  they 
received  great  emphasis  at  the  time,  he  believes.  For  that 
reason,  final  driver  education  grade  in  the  Maine  course 
depends  only  one-fourth  on  driving  skill,  three-fourths  on 
classroom  work. 

Parents,  incidentally,  receive  a  special  evaluation  of  a 
Maine  student’s  driving  ability.  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  instructor,  the  report  warns  them  not  to  expect 
their  son  or  daughter  to  be  an  expert  driver  merely  be- 
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cause  of  the  training;  but  it  promises  that  the  student  will 
acquire  competence  with  practice,  and  if  he  tries  to  over¬ 
come  his  driving  faults.  Attached  is  a  list  of  18  driver 
weaknesses  common  among  beginning  drivers,  such  as 
rolling  back  when  on  a  grade,  zigzagging  when  backing, 
overrunning  crosswalks.  Those  which  apply  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  student  are  checked,  unusual  faults  are  added. 

Teaching  of  parliamentary  procedures  in 

early  elementary  grades  would  give  children  experience 
in  the  basic  skills  of  speaking  and  would  help  them  de¬ 
velop  more  tolerant  and  understanding  attitudes  toward 
groups  or  individuals  who  disagreed  with  them.  Dr. 
Alagdalene  Kramer,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  recently  pointed  out.  Elementary 
schools,  she  believes,  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
helping  pupils  to  speak  clearly  and  with  accuracy  of  ex¬ 
pression.  (See  below.) 

Routine  opening  exercises  in  elementary  school 
classrooms  can  be  replaced  with  beginning  sessions  of 
mueh  greater  value  to  students,  according  to  an  article 
in  October’s  Oklahoma  Teacher.  A  sixth-grade  teacher  in 
Jefferson  school,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  it  is  reported,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  whereby  the  class  conducts  a  short  meeting 
at  the  start  of  each  school  day.  It  begins  with  the  call  to 
order  by  the  class  president,  continues  with  the  roll  call 
and  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  opening 
session  by  the  class  secretary.  Usually  it  includes  the 
pledge  to  the  flag,  the  reading  of  a  verse  from  the  Bible 
(see  RELIGION),  reports  by  several  class  committee  chair¬ 
men,  short  discussion  of  a  specific  class  problem,  and  a 
call  for  “comments  from  the  teacher.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“America  in  the  Classroom”  Lieber  .inker.  English  Journal,  Oct. 
1950.  211  IF.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Report  of  a  unit  on  racial 
equality,  which  illustrates  how  students  can  be  led  to  consideration 
and  understanding  of  difficult  topics  if  the  approach  to  the  problem 
is  simple.  Students  started  the  unit  by  collecting  data  on  “Who 
Lives  in  America?”) 

“Community  Base  Maps,”  Harold  R.  BottreU.  Texas  Outlook,  Oct. 
1950.  122  E.  6th  St.,  Austin.  (A  device  for  either  teacher  or 
student  study  of  the  community.) 


Curricula 


Dosiire  (o  fuse  atom  energy  Mtudy  into  sclioni 
programs  is  indicated  by  the  report  that  1,185  different 
school  districts  have  purchased  copies  of  Operation 
Atomic  Vision  since  its  publication  in  May,  1948  by  the 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Some  143 
schools  have  thus  far  submitted  descriptions  as  to  how 
the  bulletin’s  suggestions  have  been  put  into  effect  locally. 
Prof.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  of  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
Dept,  of  Education,  discloses. 

Although  Operation  Atomic  Vision  advised  making 
study  of  atomic  energy  and  its  social  implications  an  all¬ 
school  or  community  undertaking,  most  schools  have  con¬ 
fined  their  programs  to  one  or  two  areas  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Usually  atomic  energy  units  were  introduced  into 
social  studies  or  science,  although  occasionally  they  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  English  or  consumer  education.  As  com¬ 


monly  conducted,  they  directly  involved  about  lO/J  of 
the  student  body  and  5/C  of  the  staff,  indirectly  involved 
another  20' t  of  students.  Few  schools,  it  was  found,  have 
used  all-school  activities  to  stimulate  study  of  atomic 
energy.  (One,  however,  Edward  Little  high  school  in 
Auburn,  Maine,  used  atomic  energy  as  a  theme  for  its 
graduation  program.) 

Some  schools,  of  course,  have  carried  out  exceptionally 
successful  projects.  For  instance  a  150-pupil  high  school 
in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  was  well  exposed  to  the  subject  by  a 
19-pupil  chemistry  class.  Chemistry  students  presented 
assembly  programs  on  the  implications  of  atomic  energy 
and  provided  bulletin  board  displays,  then  took  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  community  by  presenting  panel  discussions  on 
a  local  radio  station  and  before  a  number  of  civic  groups. 

In  Lind,  Wash.,  high  school  science  classes  used  this 
method  of  alerting  the  entire  student  body  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  atom:  a  two-hour  assembly  program, 
“The  Trial  of  the  .Atom,”  was  designed  to  show  that  peace¬ 
time  uses  of  atomic  energy  could  outweigh  hazards  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 


Rosulls  of  a  oivic  odneatiun  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Educational  Research  Corporation  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  new  supplementary  instructional 
pamphlets  highlighting  civic  problems  often  sketchily  cov¬ 
ered  in  high  school  social  studies  courses.  Publication  of 
the  materials  (scheduled:  31  pamphlets  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools)  follows  two  years  of  study  of  the 
current  status  of  citizenship  education  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Nov.  20,  1948).  The  undertaking  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  John  J.  Mahoney,  professor  emeritus  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  U.,  and  Henry  W.  Holmes,  professor 
emeritus  of  Harvard  U.  The  project’s  address:  10  Craigie 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

In  New  York  State,  incidentally,  a  special  committee 
of  prominent  educators  is  reviewing  the  secondary  school 
program  with  the  objective  of  making  it  more  effective  in 
the  ideological  war  against  communism.  Appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  it  plans  to  prepare  a  clear-cut  stat^ 
ment  of  issues  involved  in  the  world  crisis  in  a  language 
that  high  school  students  can  understand,  then  to  prepare 
teaching  materials  dealing  with  various  topics.  Regcnte 
believe  that  the  statement  ^d  materials  will  give  moral 
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Assisilanee  in  eurrieuluui  planning  is  offered 
by  a  new  Curriculum  Service  Center  at  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  U.  Available  on  a  fee  basis,  services  will  be 
primarily  consultative,  with  Teachers  College  specialists 
in  various  areas  of  instruction  working  with  local  groups 
of  teachers,  administrators,  parents  or  other  lay  groups. 


Only  two  slatesi  demand  w'orld  history  for 

high  school  graduation,  an  article  in  October’s  Social 
Studies  points  out.  (They  are  Missouri  and  North  Da¬ 
kota.)  in  contrast,  all  but  five  states  have  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  United  States  history. 

Incidentally,  tlie  board  of  the  General  Federation  of 
\\'omen’s  Clubs  recently  passed  a  resolution  that  U.  S. 
history  be  made  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  all 
high  schools  and  colleges.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  de¬ 
manded  by  only  34%  of  colleges  and  universities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  York  Times  survey  last  spring  (EDUCATION 
SUMM.4RY,  May  5). 
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of  ^  backing  to  teachers  who  want  to  present  study  of  coni- 

ved  B  niunism  to  high  school  students,  but  fear  that  the  public 

If  might  misinterpret  their  motives, 
mic 

in  State  of  seienee  in  the  nation's  secondary  schools 

its  is  disclosed  in  a  recently  published  bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Public 
illy  High  Schools  (Government  Printing  Office,  20c),  presents 
lool  a  survey  of  science  offerings,  enrollments,  class  size,  time 
y  a  allotments  and  troublesome  classroom  problems,  as  found 
ited  in  a  representative  sampling  of  755  public  high  schools 
rgy  in  the  1947-48  school  year. 

ob-  •  Compared  with  a  similar  survey  25  years  before,  it  re- 
on  *  veals  that  enrollments  in  ninth-grade  general  science  have 
ips.  remained  fairly  static  percentagewise,  that  enrollments  in 

^},ij  biology  have  increased  sharply.  Enrollments  in  chemistry 

are  little  more  than  holding  their  own,  while  those  in 
am.  physics  are  continuing  in  a  long-term  decline.  Less  than 

half  of  all  public  high  schools,  it  was  found,  offer  chem- 
of  istry;  even  less  offer  physics. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Labor-Management  Relations  and  High  School  Pupils — A  Survey 
of  Communications  Behavior,"  Ralph  E.  McCoy.  I',  of  Illinois 
Library  School  Occasional  Papers,  No.  15,  Oct.  1950.  Library 
School,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  (Discussion  of  labor-management 
relations  information  available  to  high  school  students.) 

“The  California  Study  of  General  Education,”  B.  Lamar  Johnson. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  Oct.  10,  1950.  Rooms  9-10, 
Havdand  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Report  of  a  study  in  progress  on 
general  education  in  California  junior  colleges.) 

“The  Bixby  Experiment  Pays  OS"  Raymond  Harvey.  Oklahoma 
Teacher,  Oct.  1950.  306  Okla.  Nat.  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City  2.  (Re¬ 
port  of  life  adjustment  education  in  the  Bixby  schools,  and  of  its 
acceptance  by  students  and  parents.) 

“General  Education  and  location  Training,”  Marsdon  A.  Sherman. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Discussion  of.  the  need  for  practical 
training  in  such  areas  as  industrial  arts,  electronics,  general  agri¬ 
culture  and  homemaking.) 


Guidance 


Discarding  its  ^^choice’’  ruie,  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  voted  last  month  that  a  student 
would  no  longer  be  asked  to  name  institutions  he  wished 
to  enter  when  taking  college  entrance  examinations. 
Formerly  (even  though  last  year  statement  of  preference 
was  optional)  a  college  often  barred  a  student’s  entrance 
unless  it  has  been  named  as  his  first  choice.  The  rule  was 
changed,  incidentally,  at  the  board’s  50th  anniversary* 
meeting.  (See  below.) 

Group  guidance  is  continuous  in  the  high 
school  of  Bend,  Ore.,  where  each  grade  offers  a  different 
type  of  guidance,  utilizing  different  areas  of  the  curri¬ 
culum. 

In  eighth-grade  social  studies,  orientation  of  students 
to  high  school  (Bend  is  a  five-year  school)  is  uppermost 
in  guidance  plans;  in  the  ninth  grade,  emphasis  is  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  personal  qualities,  such  as  manners,  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality — topics  presented  in  English  classes. 
Tenth-grade  students  take  up  study  of  vocations  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  biology  classes;  llth-grade  students,  study  of 
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mental  health  in  physical  education,  and  investigation  of 
specific  vocations  in  social  studies.  Various  senior  courses 
present  continued  guidance  programs  in  all  areas,  with 
emphasis  on  planning  further  education. 

Survey  of  guidaince  in  Jersey  reveals 

that  high  schools  are  consistently  improving  their  over¬ 
all  programs,  but  that  many  lag  behind  in  instituting  rec¬ 
ommended  vocational  guidance  procedures. 

With  data  collected  from  9o^c  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  state  compared  with  findings  of  previous  studies,  the 
survey  disclosed  that  these  practices  are  on  the  increase: 
(1)  guidance  through  the  homeroom  (2)  employment  of 
a  full-time  counselor  or  guidance  director  (3)  placement 
of  graduates  (4)  use  of  testing  services  (5)  dissemination 
of  occupational  information  through  common  subject- 
matter  courses. 

Most  New  Jersey  superintendents  thought  their  schools 
were  doing  either  a  superior  or  creditable  job  in  helping 
students  select  curricula  and  colleges.  But  few  thought 
their  schools  had  developed  outstanding  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  practices. 

Studt^nfs  who  nialuro  early  are  favored  by 
present  college  admissions  systems,  according  to  President 
Charles  W.  Cole  of  Amherst.  So  far,  he  stated  last  month, 
no  way  has  been  devised  to  detect  the  candidate  who  has 
not  excelled  in  secondary  school  work,  but  who  has  the 
potentiality  for  future  growth. 

Amherst  alumni.  Dr.  Cole  pointed  out  at  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board's  annual  meeting,  provide 
an  excellent  example  of  the  educational  phenomenon 
wherein  a  student  is  poor  in  high  school,  perhaps  med¬ 
iocre  in  college,  yet  “blooms”  later.  Among  former 
Amherst  students  who  were  admitted  only  “condition¬ 
ally”:  Calvin  Coolidge,  Dwight  Morrow,  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  F.  Stone. 

Value  of  testing  for  young  pupils  is 

questioned  by  Kent  W.  Leach,  consultant  on  tests  for 
the  U.  of  Michigan  Bureau  of  School  Services.  In  the 
bureau’s  September  Letter  to  Schools,  he  comments: 
“Mortality  tables  show  that  girls  and  boys  born  today 
have  a  chance  to  live  until  they  are  about  70  years  of  age 
— so  why  label  a  child  ‘superior,’  ‘average’  or  ‘below 
average’  when  he  comes  into  the  kindergarten?”  A  child, 
Mr.  Leach  believes,  should  have  time  to  adjust  physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally  before  being  “branded”  with  an 
1.  Q.  Intelligence  testing,  he  suggests,  possibly  should  be 
replaced  by  testing  of  intelligences  which,  instead  of 
lumping  all  mental  qualities  together  as  a  single  entity, 
would  indicate  various  mental  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Date  for  XROTt'  e.vaminations  has  been  set 
for  December  9,  the  Navy  announces.  For  the  fifth  year, 
the  Navy  Officer  Candidate  Training  Program  will  have 
openings  for  approximately  1,600  high  school  graduates 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*The  College  Board,  Its  First  Fifty  Years,  Claude  M.  Fuess. 
Columbia  U.  Press,  Morningside  Heights,  N.Y.  27.  (The  history 
of  the  board  and  an  account  of  the  development  of  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy  and  psychology  of  testing.) 
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Religion 

For  advancing  religions  training  in  public 
schools,  the  Rev.  Harry  J.  Kreider,  of  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church,  New  York  City,  recommends  that  schools  use 
some  of  the  religious  films  produced  by  churches.  Many 
church  films,  he  emphasizes,  are  in  no  way  sectarian — 
some  relate  to  freedom  of  worship  (a  new  release  shows 
ways  of  worship  in  various  faiths),  to  world  peace,  toler¬ 
ance,  the  religious  foundations  of  various  holidays.  By 
remaining  aloof  to  church  films,  schools  ignore  valuable 
teaching  materials,  he  concludes  in  a  report  appearing 
in  October’s  Educational  Screen. 

‘^The  Bible  is  religious,  not  sectarian.^* 

said  the  New  Jersey  Supretne  Court  last  month  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  a  47-year-old  New  Jersey  law 
which  requires  the  daily  reading  of  verses  frt>m  the  Old 
Testament  and  permits  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  public  school  classrooms.  To  Secularists  who  had 
brought  the  suit  against  the  Hawthorne  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  court  pointed  out  that  the  “Old  Testament  is 
not  a  sectarian  book  when  read  without  comment.’  and 
that  “there  is  nothing  controversial,  ritualistic  or  dog¬ 
matic”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Approach  to  rcligiouN  education  at  Columbia 
U.  no  longer  is  toward  complete  objectivity  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  religious  beliefs.  Instead,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Pike, 
chaplain  of  the  university  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Dept,  of  Religion,  explained  last  month,  the  department 
is  striving  to  offer  study  of  all  faiths,  with  the  presentation 
of  each  made  by  a  man  with  unquestioned  loyalty  to  that 
particular  belief.  Some  courses,  however,  cut  across  var¬ 
ious  religions,  so  that  students  may  see  how  faiths  are 
presented  both  by  those  persons  within  the  religion  and 
those  without.  Enrollments  in  the  department,  incident¬ 
ally,  are  reported  to  be  up  158%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Little  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  Edna  Dean  Baker.  Nat.  Parent- 
Teacher,  Nov.  1950.  600  S.  Mich.,  Chicago  3,  III.  (How  parents 
and  teachers  can  encourage  spiritual  growth  of  young  children.) 


Student  Activities 


Disbandment  of  secret  societies  in  Scott  high 
school.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  may  come  voluntarily,  it  was 
reported  last  month. 

Like  many  other  states.  New  Jersey  has  a  statute  pro¬ 
hibiting  fraternities  and  sororities  in  public  high  schools, 
but  as  elsewhere,  the  law  has  proved  ineffective.  Last 
spring,  however,  a  Scott  faculty  committee  decided  to  try 
a  new  approach.  Instead  of  using  strong-armed  tactics — 
such  as  threatening  expulsion  of  fraternity  and  sorority 
members — it  started  a  program  of  student  enlightenment 
on  why  secret  societies  were  an  anachronism  in  a  modern 
public  high  school. 

Appealing  to  the  social  consciousness  of  students,  Moe 
Frankel,  head  of  the  social  studies  department,  and  others 
on  the  faculty  committee  urged  groups  to  consider  these 
points:  should  a  school  allow  an  organization  to  operate 


which  splits  rather  than  unifies  the  school?  Is  in  any  » 
way  detrimental  to  the  psychological  growth  and  per-  1 
sonalities  of  students?  Shows  tendencies  toward  discrim-  p 
illation  and  snobbishness?  Controls  student  activities? 
Hinders  good  human  relations?  Members  were  urged  to 
study  the  questions  and  decide  for  themselves. 

Last  month  it  appeared  that  the  unusual  approach  was 
succeeding.  Three  of  Scott’s  sororities  and  fraternities  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  pledge  no  new  members. 

An  an  aid  to  accident  prevention,  students 
in  social  studies  classes  in  Natick  (Mass.)  senior  high 
school  recently  surveyed  pedestrian  practices  of  all  school  a 
children,  observing  when  and  where  they  crossed  streets,  • 
and  whether  they  did  so  carefully  or  carelessly,  October’s 
Clearing  House  reports.  The  accumulated  data  then  was 
turned  over  to  principals  in  the  various  schools  for  in¬ 
formational  and  correctional  purposes. 


If  NtudeniN  won't  viNit  the  library,  take  the 
library  to  the  students,  advises  Mary  Lins,  librarian  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  San  Francisco.  The 
school  librarian’s  most  important  job,  she  stresses  in 
October’s  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  is 
encouraging  students  to  read. 

As  a  sure-fire  tactic  for  interesting  slower  groups  in 
books.  Miss  Lins  advocates  book  “auctions,”  with  the  li¬ 
brarian  serving  as  auctioneer.  Periodically,  she  reports, 
she  appears  before  a  class  with  a  selection  of  appropriate 
books,  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  type  and  plot  of  each 
as  she  auctions  them  off  one  at  a  time.  Since  a  book  is 
loaned  to  tlie  first  student  who  raises  his  hand,  haste  to  D 
make  a  choice  provides  stimuli  for  reading.  jP 

Another  type  of  strategy  devised  by  Miss  Lins  requires 
the  cooperation  of  counselors,  who  are  asked  to  slip  in  a 
question  about  books  as  they  interview  students.  If  a 
student  indicates  that  he  doesn’t  like  to  read,  the  counselor 
gives  him  an  “Invitation  to  Reading”  card  for  presentation 

to  the  librarian.  (The  card  merely  says,  “ . 

would  like  to  meet  an  exciting  book.  Can  you  help  him?”) 
When  the  bearer  appears  at  the  library,  every  effort  is 
made  to  help  him  select  a  book  answering  the  descrip-  f 
tion.  Should  he  not  appear,  the  librarian  (who  receives  a 
duplicate  card)  looks  Him  up  and  gives  him  reading  sug¬ 
gestions. 


Soaf  on  a  Niaff  ativiNory  eouncil  at  Pacific  U., 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  accorded  the  president  of  the 
student  body.  By  giving  full  membership  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  student,  staff  members  expect  to  obtain  the  student 
point  of  view,  also  believe  that  the  student  member  will 
be  helpful  in  providing  the  student  council  background 
information  on  school  policies. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Administration  of  Student  Body  Funds,  Edw.  H.  LaFrancki. 
California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Oct.  1950.  Rooms  9  10,  Haviland 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Proposed  procedures  for  handling  student 
body  funds.) 

“The  Coke  Set  Takes  Over,”  Rosa  Racamato.  Minnesota  Jour, 
of  Education,  Oct.  1950.  2429  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  4.  (Report 
of  Junior  Achievement  activities  in  the  Twin  Cities  area.) 
“Student  Councils  W ork  on  Their  Problems,”  Margie  Harrod. 
Jour,  of  Arkansas  Education,  Oct.  1950.  503  Union  Life  Bldg., 
Little  Rock.  (Report  of  a  student  council  workshop  at  Arkanstu 
State  Teachers  College.) 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


Value  of  apparatus  activities  in  recreation 
and  physical  education  is  being  overlooked  in  too  many 
schools,  according  to  W.  K.  Streit,  director  of  physical 
education  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  No  other  type 
of  activity,  he  points  out,  provides  opportunity  for  max¬ 
imum  development  of  arms  and  shoulders — muscles  in 
which  American  youth  show  a  decided  weakness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Armed  Forces  tests. 

Vew  plan  for  health  examinations,  adopted 
this  year  in  the  Denver  public  schools,  provides  for  in¬ 
corporating  results  of  examinations  given  by  private  phy¬ 
sicians  into  students’  school  health  records.  Under  the 
arrangement,  all  pupils  scheduled  to  receive  school  health 
tests  receive  a  form  which  they  may  take  to  their  private 
doctors.  If  an  examination  has  been  made  within  six 
months,  a  doctor  completes  the  form  and  returns  it  to 
the  school,  and  the  student  is  exempted  from  the  school 
examination. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Personnel  and  Relationships  in  School  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation,  Research  Dinsion.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (Factual  information  on  enrollments,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  senice.s.) 


Audio^Viftual 


.Survey  of  projector  ownership  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  reveals  that  two-thirds  of 
all  high  schools  with  16  mm.  sound  projectors  are  rural 
schools,  according  to  a  report  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Movie  Projectors  in  Public  High  Schools 
(Government  Printing  Office,  15c)  reveals  that  of 
all  public  high  schools  own  projectors,  including  SOrt'  of 
the  13,855  rural  high  schools  and  98%  of  the  6.616  high 
schools  in  communities  of  2,500  population  and  over. 
Nevertheless,  the  Office  of  Education  points  out.  film  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors  and  visual  educators  have  keyed  their 
work  in  the  past  to  city  schools,  taking  little  note  of  rural 
school  needs. 

Training  in  how  to  learn  from  films  must 

be  given  students  if  films  are  to  reach  their  full  value  in 
teaching,  according  to  C.  R.  Carpenter  and  L.  P.  Green- 
hill,  who  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  working  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College’s  Instructional  Film  Research 
Program,  sponsored  by  the  Special  Devices  Center  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  In  the  October  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen,  they  comment  on  basic  findings  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  date. 

One  of  its  main  conclusions  is  that  all  learning,  except 
the  most  elementary,  requires  effort,  and  that  learning 
from  films  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  the  writers  point  out. 
learning  from  films  often  necessitates  unusually  close 
attention  and  concentration,  for  many  educational  movies 
are  produced  for  a  wide  audience  and  tend  to  skip  rapidly 
I  from  high  point  to  high  point  in  presenting  a  subject. 
Students,  accustomed  to  seeing  entertainment  films,  are 
in  the  habit  of  viewing  movies  passively.  Hence  films  will 


not  lead  to  learning  unless  students  are  trained  to  think 
beyond  what  actually  appears  on  the  screen.  This,  the 
investigators  believe,  should  become  a  regular  part  of 
“how  to  study”  instruction. 

The  article  notes,  incidentally,  that  there  is  one  rela¬ 
tively  easy  and  practical  means  for  improving  a  film’s 
instructional  value:  “Show  films  twice,”  it  urges. 

Hearings  on  TV  channel  allocations,  being 
conducted  in  Washington  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  have  brought  Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hen- 
nock  to  the  fore  in  support  of  educational  television. 
While  one  proposal  ( that  set  forth  by  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.)  w'ould  reserve  the  least  desirable  ultra 
high  frequency  channels  for  educational  purposes.  Miss 
Hennock  demanded  that  educational  institutions  not  only 
be  allocated  channels,  but  channels  as  desirable  as  those 
granted  commercial  groups. 


\  oeationaUindustrial 


FK'c  employable’’  senior  boys  of 

San  Bernardino  high  school  received  $25  awards  last 
spring  for  use  in  seeking  employment.  Provided  by  the 
city’s  Rotary  Club,  the  gifts  were  made  to  graduating 
students  who  had  shown  outstanding  work  habits,  respon¬ 
sibility  and  initiative  throughout  their  high  school  days, 
and  who  planned  to  start  work  immediately  upon  finishing 
high  school.  Those  who  won  found  that  the  awards  (and 
letters  explaining  them)  were  a  definite  asset  in  looking 
for  jobs. 

Production  lino  toebniquos  are  used  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  industrial  arts  classes  of  the  Phelps  Laboratory 
School,  Winona  State  Teachers  College,  Winona.  Minn. 
Recently  eighth-graders  used  the  system  to  make  enough 
plastic  jewelry  boxes  for  the  entire  class,  found  through 
actual  experience  that  division  of  work  and  specialization 
increased  efficiency,  both  in  speed  and  craftsmanship. 
Instructor  Rodney  D.  Hobson  reports. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Measuring  Educational  Achievement,  If  m.  J,  Micheels  &  M,  Ray 
Karnes.  McGrau-Hill,  .3-30  If.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  (Discussion  of 
purposes  of  educational  measurement  and  test  techniques,  with 
examples  drawn  largely  from  the  field  of  industrial  education.) 
“DuQuoin  High  Fills  a  Community  Need,”  D.  If.  Hortin.  Educa¬ 
tional  Press  Bulletin,  Oct.  1950.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III.  ( Report  of  a  course  in  the  science  of  coal  mining, 
recently  established  in  the  DuQuoin  Township  high  school.) 


Adult  Education 


Among  special  eonrses  for  homemakers 

provided  by  the  Des  Moines  public  schools  is  an  eight- 
session  offering  on  prenatal  care,  taught  by  a  graduate 
nurse  and  “guest”  physicians. 

In  Detroit,  Wayne  U.  is  offering  a  new  demonstration- 
lecture  course  for  cardiac  housewives.  The  study  stresses 
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work  simplification  through  techniques  developed  in  a 
“cardiac-housewife”  research  project  now  being  conduct¬ 
ed  at  Wayne  under  a  Michigan  Heart  Assn,  grant. 

Training  for  adnlt  odueators  is  provided  in 
a  new  correspondence  offering  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  Home- 
Study  Dept.  Called  “Organizing  and  Administering  Adult 
Education,”  it  was  constructed  primarily  for  persons  now 
responsible  for  the  education  of  adults  in  public  schools, 
businesses,  industries,  organizations,  and  social  agencies. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Lonely,  Higher  Reaches  of  Adult  Education,”  John  P. 
Barden.  School  &  Society.  Oct.  21,  WHO.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.Y.  23.  (Account  of  the  Basic  Arts  Program — liberal  education 
for  adults — at  Cleveland  College  of  Western  Reserve  U.) 


Parent-Teaeher 


Home*  visiting  weolt  is  scheduled  early  in  the  fall 
each  year  in  the  Monroe  City  (La.)  school  system,  a 
recent  issue  of  Louisiana  Schools  discloses.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  the  article  notes,  teachers  and  parents  did  not 
confer  until  some  situation  had  arisen  which  put  either 
the  teacher  or  parent  in  a  defensive  position.  Thus  the 
early  visits  to  homes  create  a  feeling  of  friendliness  before 
many  home-school  problems  have  come  up. 

Student  pnrtieipation  in  PTA  groiipsi  is 

urged  by  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Howell,  chairman  of  High 
School  Service  for  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach¬ 
ers.  High  school  parent  units,  she  writes  in  the  October 
Nat.  Congress  Bulletin,  should  make  arrangements  (1)  to 
provide  for  student  participation  in  an  ad\isory  capacity' 
on  PTA  executive  and  other  committees  (2)  for  social 
gatherings  for  all  parents  and  students  of  each  class  each 
year  (3)  for  separate  student  and  parent  discussion 
groups  on  family  relationships,  with  reports  exchanged 
between  the  two  groups  and  discussed. 


Building  and  Kguipment 


Indiffprpnp«»  fo  firp  safpty  prppantions 

in  the  nation’s  college  dormitories  was  reported  at  the 
Nat.  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago  last  month.  A  sur\'ey 
of  153  dormitories,  it  was  announced,  revealed  that  ele¬ 
mentary  safety  rules  were  violated  in  many  of  them.  For 
instance,  87  didn’t  have  emergency  numbers  posted  near 
a  telephone,  37  didn’t  have  doors  opening  outward,  24 
didn’t  know  when  fire  extinguishers  had  been  recharged. 
81  hadn’t  demonstrated  or  explained  use  of  extinguishers 
to  students,  45  needed  an  emergency  alarm  system,  104 
had  no  posted  evacuation  diagrams.  49  had  no  rules 
against  smoking  in  bed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Harvard  Buildings  and  Their  Contribution  to  the  Advancement  of 

I. earning.  lOOp.  $3.  Harvard  U.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  Buildings  —  Remodeling.  Rehabilitation.  Modernization. 
Repair,  Nelson  E.  Viles.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W ash.  25,  D.C. 
37p.  20c.  (Suggestions  for  proper  upkeep  of  buildings.) 


New  Classroom  3tateriai 


”Our  Foreign  Policy”  .  .  .  recently  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  explains  what  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  is,  who  makes  it,  and  how  and  why 
present  policies  have  been  developed.  The  100-page 
booklet  should  be  ordered  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  It  costs  25c. 

Three  New  Science  Filmstrips  .  .  .  announced  last 
month  by  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  353  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y.,  are  Pulleys  Make  Work- 
Easier,  What  Is  Horsepower?  and  What  Is  Soil? 
All  are  based  on  recent  articles  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  are  designed  for  grades  seven  through  nine. 
Co«t:  I3..50  each. 

Algebra  Is  Illustrated  by  Cartoons  ...  in  a  new 
first-year  text  hy  Davmond  J.  Aiken  of  I  ockport. 
Ill.,  and  Kenneth  B.  Henderson  of  the  11.  of  Illinois. 
Alcebra — Its  Big  Ideas  and  Basic  Skills,  as  it  is 
called,  is  said  to  present  its  subject  a«  a  “language 
of  quantitative  relations  and  a  method  of  thinkina. 
a  tool  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.”  Publisher: 
Harper  &  Bros..  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 

Parents’  Youth-Study  Groups  .  .  .  might  investi¬ 
gate  Let’s  Listen  to  Youth,  a  “Better  T  iving”  booklet 
released  recently  by  .Science  Research  Associates. 
228  S.  Wahash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  Based  on  a  survey 
of  problems  of  youth,  it  is  designed  to  give  parents 
and  teachers  a  new  view  of  young  people’s  worries. 

"Stay  in  School"  ...  a  16-mm,  13-minute  sound  film 
may  be  obtained  on  loan  from  Navy  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions.  It  was  produced  with  the  help  of  the  NEA. 
I'.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Department  of  I.ahor. 

Story  of  Industrial  Progress  ...  is  told  in  The 
Dynamic  Economy  fS2>.  a  dialogue  in  play  form 
recently  published  hv  the  Brookings  Tn«tifiifinn.  722 
Jackson  Place.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  There  are 
10  scenes,  one  each  decade,  beginning  in  1850. 
Characters:  a  teacher,  farmer,  businessman,  labor 
leader,  consumer,  government  official  and  economist, 
as  well  as  important  leaders  in  the  country’s  past. 

"Standard  Time  Throughout  the  World”  ...  is 
a  1.5c  pamphlet  recenMv  published  hv  the  Govern- 
m.^nt  Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Christmas  Customs  in  Latin  America  .  .  .  are 
described  in  materials  available  from  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Christmas  in  Latin 
America  tells  how  Christmas  is  observed  in  Mexico. 
Brazil,  Colombia.  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  Christ  of 
the  Andes  gives  the  history  of  the  famous  peace 
‘statue  on  the  border  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 
Keening  Christmas  presents  three  I.atin  American 
Christmas  stories.  A  Selected  List  of  Latin  American 
Snnehooks  contains  suggestions  on  I.atin  American 
Christmas  songs.  The  materials  comprise  the  Pan 
American  Christmas  Kit,  which  may  be  purchased 
*'or  2Sc. 

Radio  Offerings  in  the  Social  Studies  Area  .  .  . 
are  suggested  in  the  October  .30th  Civic  Leader,  173.3 
K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  Programs  were 
chosen  for  their  educational  significance,  quality, 
and  instructional  adaptability. 


